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Lesson I. 

Words, are the sounds or signs which are used to 
recall, or to express ideas. 

The first idea a child obtains is that of the existence 
of himself and of things about him. For some months 
peither sounds or signs have any such effect on the 
Blind of an infant, as on that of older persons. But 
soon the child notices,, that when he sees a certain, 
thing, a certain sounp is made by those about him. 
Thus, for example, a little dog may be about his nur- 
sery, and whenever he sees the animal, he hears the 
sound of the word dog. 

This sound is so often united with the appearance 
of the animal, that he finally learns to think of theip 
together, so that he cannot think of the one, with- 
out immediately thinking of the other, and in time 
he will learn to make the sound himself. 

The child, almost as soon as he notices things, be- 
gins to perceive that each. one has different qualities, 
that distinguish it from others. 

He perceives that the candle is bright, the fire 
warm, and various other qualities in the things abou^ 
bira. He soon discovers that his parents make cer- 
tain sounds, whenever he observes these qualities. 
Thus when he touches the warm tea pot, his mother 
says " hot,^^ when he touches the andiron, his mother 
says " hot,^* when he puts his finger in the candle, 
his mother says **hot;*' and he finds the sensation of 
teat 80 often united with the word ** hot," that the 
thought of one, always recalls the idea of the other. 
In like manner, he learns to recall the idea of other 
qualities, by means of sounds that are often made 
when he perceives these qualities. 

A child will also soon observe that the things about 
]iim are often changing their state. Thus when he 
/Sees his playthings broken, he perceives their state has 
changedf-^^fhen his mother walks, he perceives her 
state is changed from what it was when she sat. He 
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notices also that when these changes take place, those 
about him, make the sounds " broke,** **faU" " toalk," 
&c., and after having heard these sounds whenever 
he notices these changes, he learns always to think of 
them together, and thus the idea of the change, will 
always recall the sound of the word, and the sound 
will in like manner, recall the idea of the change. > 

The infant notices also that the things about him^ 
are in different situations. Sometimes he sees his play- 
things on the floor, sometimes in his mother's hand 
and sometimes in his own. 

The situation of one thing can never be observed 
without thinking of other things at the same time. Thus 
child cannot notice his rattle as on the floor, without 
thinking both of the rattle and of the floor, in order to 
notice the situation of one with regard to the other. 
He cannot know that his spoon is in his cup, till he 
•observes bo'th the spoon and the cup, and notices the 
situation of one when observed in connection with the 
other The situation or circumstances of one thing 
considered with reference to another is called the r«- 
lation of that thing. Thus when we say ** a man on 
a horse," or " a spoon in a cupj" the words on and m 
express the situation or relation of the spoon with re- 
gard to the cup or of the man with regard to a horse. 

A child notices these relations very early, and soou 
observes that certain sounds are made to recall ideas 
of relation. Thus his mother, when she wishes hitt 
to put his spoon in his cup, says, "spoon in cup," and he 
soon learns that the sound in, is used to recall a rela* 
tion between the spoon and cup. 

As soon as a child has learned to use the proper 
sounds for recalling ideas, he can learn the signs that 
are used for this purpose. 

Thus when he has learnt to recall the idea of a dog 
by the sound of the word, his mother can shew him the 
Word " di»g," and when he sees it she can make the 
sound that recalls to his mind the idea of that aoi- 
VkA 
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When this has been done several times, it will hap- 
pen that whenever he sees this sign or word, he will 
think both of the sound of the word, and of the animal 
it represents. In like manner, after he has learned the 
sounds which are used to recall ideas of gualities, or of 
relations or o( changes m things, he can learn to asso- 
ciate these sounds with certain signs, or uwrds that 
represent them, and very soon, the signs will recall the 
ideas as readily as the sound's. 

All ideas may be classed under three general heads. 

1. Things. 

2. Relations of things. 

3. Ideas of existence and of changes in the state of 
the existence of things. 

4. Qualities, and all other circumstances of things. 
The sounds and signs that are used by mankind to 

recall ideas are arbitrary — that is, there is no particu- 
lar reason for using' those sounds and signs, more 
than aiiy others. 

There is nothing in the form or sound of most 
words that has any tendency to recall one idea rather 
than another, and the only reason why they answer 
this purpose is, that men agree' to make a certain sound 
or use a certain sign, to recall certain ideas, and when 
these ideas and signs have been often united, the mind 
forms a habit of thus uniting them. 

The tame signs are not u^d by different nations to 
recall the same ideas. The same animal is called 
" dog'' by the English, " chien'' by the French, and 
•' canis'* by the Latin. 

The same quality is called " white,'' by the Eng- 
lish **blanc" by the French and '' albus" by the La- 
tins. 

The same relation, is called with in English, avec 
in French, and cum in'Latin. 

Questions. 
What are words? What is the first idea gained by a 
child ? How does a child first learn to recall an idcra 
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of a thing by a sounds- Example. How does ho learn 
to recall the idea of quality by a sound 1 Example. 
How does he learn to recall an idea of relation by a 
sbund 1 Example. How does he learn to recall a 
change or a action by a sound ? Example. How does 
he learn to recall ideas by signs ? Example. What 
are the three classes of ideas? What are words? Why 
are the sounds and signs of language called arbitrary ? 
How do they gain their power of recalling ideas f 
Are the same signs of ideas used by different nations? 
lElxamples. 

Lesson II. 

Single sounds and signs can be made to recall more 
than one idea. 

For example, the word runner^ recalls an idea of a 
man^ and also of an action performed by that man. 
The word father^ recalls an idea of a mow, and also am 
idea of the relation in which he stands to another man. 
The word giant, recalls an idea of a man, and also of 
one of his qualities that is, of his size. The wori 
American recalls the idea of a man, and also of the 
country he inhabits. 

In all languages words are made to recall various 
additional circumstances, qualities, or actions by al- 
tering their forms either by the addition, or the omis^ 
sioUy or the change of letters. Thus the word dog, re- 
calls the idea of a animal ; but by adding the 
letter s, we gain the additional idea that there is more 
than one dog. 

The word father, recalls the idea of a man, and of 
his relation to another person. By adding the apos- 
trophe (') and letl^er, 5, thus ** father V the idea is 
conveyed th^t this father possesses some other thing'^^ 
and the thing which is owned is usually put immedi* 
ately after the possessor. Thus " father's Jiouse." 

The gender or sex of things, can also be expressed 
by adding certain letters to a word. Thus the word 
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WMHf indicates one of the human racie of ^he masau^ 
Une gender. But when a *' wo'' before it, it indicates 
Ihat one of the human race, of the feminine gender. 

There are some words that can be made to express 
a great variety of. ideas by adding or changing letters* 
Thus the word " Aero", expresses the idea of a human 
heing of his sex and of bis particular character. Add 
the termination ** ine'^ — the 5cx is changed — add an 
s to this termination — thus '^heroines" and the ideas of 
. things, of their character, of their sex, and of their 
number are conveyed. 

The forms of nouns, in English change to express 
sex and number, and in one instance only to express re- 
lation or case. 

The only instance in which English nouns change 
iJie form Xo express the relation in which they stan4 
to one another, is the one in which possession is expres- 
sed, by adding the apostrophe and letter 5. 

Thus, when we say — ** a man's house,** the slpostro- 
phe and letter s, show that the noun man is related to 
the house as its oumer or possessor. 

A noun, when it has this addition, is said to be in 
the possessive €ase, because its case or situation is in- 
dicated, by a particular form, to be that of an owner or 
possessor. 

We must distinguish between words that express 
things with their relations, aiid words that can changes 
their form to express relations. 

, The word father, expresses a thing and its relation, 
frut it has not changed its form. 

But the word man's has changed its form to express 
,iis rfilation. 

In the English language their are three genders.-^ 
Jst. Masculine from mas. the Latin word for man, 2d. 
:^minine, from foemina, the Latin, for a woman. 3d\ 
.])(euter, from ne, not, uter either. 

The Latin and French, and various other lan- 
guages destinguish things that have no sex, as maS' 
qdine^ or feminine. The English is much saperitr 
1* 
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in this re8f)ect, as whenever poetry or anima* 
ted language is emphoyed, it is very easy to personify ; 
that is to speak of inanimate things as if they were 
living. This is done by the use of little words that 
etpress the genders of living beings. For example, 
" the Ocean shook his waves.'* Here Ocean is mad& 
to appear like a living being by the use of the word 
bis. But in /those languages where inanimate things 
have sex, this cannot be done, and the language of 
poetry and of common use are alike in this respect 

In our language, there is a certain class of little 
words used to express relations, such as on, to, for ^ of 
&c. These differ from nouns that expresa relations in 
this respect, that they do not express any things but 
merely a relcUion, 

The word Father, expresses the name of a thing 
and its relation also, but on expressed simply a relof 
Hon, When we think of a Father we think of a m^fw 
and his relation to a child. When we hear the word 
on we think of no particular thing. 

But the Latin language and some others express vari- 
ous relations by changing the form of the nouns. Thus 
the word homo is the name for man and its form also in- 
dicates that it is the agent in effecting some change or 
action. Thus we say " homo curriV^ ** the man runs," 

But if it is the object of the action (that is, if it has 
heen affected by the change or action of some other 
thing,) its form is changed to hominem. 

For example, file stringit hominem " he strikes # 
4Ban." In these two examples, the first termination 
" 0," shews that the noun acts ; and the termination 
inem, shews that it receives some action, or is affected 
by the change of some other noun. 

In English, the relation of actor and object are not 
Indicated by the form ; but chiefly by the positi&n of 
words. Thus, " Charles struck Thomas," " Thomas 
sirack Charles." 

In these cases the relation of nouns, as actor anA 
object is shewn by the simple position of the words, ei- 
ther as before^ or afttr the word that expresses the ac- 
tion. 
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In Latin and other languages those relations of nouns 
which are expressed by ^eperate words in English, are 
expressed by the charges in the nouns themselves. 

Thus, in English we say, ** I give an apple to the 
child. Here the relation or situation of the child with 
regard to the apple is expressed by the word **ft)" but 
in Latin it would be indicated by changing the name 
to puer (boy) to another form puero 

' The part of the noun which does not change its form 
to express the various circumstances, is called the root 
of the noun. 

Both written and spoken language are usually a 
succession of sounds or signs that express various idek» 
of the mind Sometimes one word expresses several 
ideas, but generally a variety of ideas must be express- 
ed by using a. variety of words, which are arranged in 
a certain order, and connected together in various 
ways by the mind. The word colour expresses a sin- 
gle idea, without any connexion with any other idea, 
but when we say, *' a red bird eats cherries," we ex- 
press the idea of an ammal, of its colour, of its action, 
and of the thing effected hy its actio 'i. These ideas 
are all necessarily connected in the mind. For if we 
see a bird, we must necessarily notice its colour, its 
action, and the things affected by that action. 

The arrangement of different words employed to 
express various connected ideas, is different in differ-, 
ent languages. 

In English, the quality of a thing is generally put 
first, then the thing, then the action, then its object^ 
(or the thing affected by the action,) thus . 
" The angry man struck the child." 

Here the quality {angry) is put first, then the thing 

J man) then the action, {struck) then the object {child), 
\fti in Latin it is generally the reverse. Thus the ob- 
ject of the action is put first, then the action, then the 
^tmm thai acts, and then its qualify, m 
Libros fegit puer bonus — 
Books reads (the) boy good. 
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In some languages, the arrangement of words de* 
termines their ^meaning, in others, the sense depends 
scarcely at all upon the arrangement, but chiefly on 
the forms of the words. In Latin, the arrangement 
does not materially affect the sense. In English, it 
may be entirely changed .by the arrangement. Thus, 
John struck the child. ' Let the two nouns be trans- 
posed, and the sense is entirely altered. 

Questions. 

Give an example of a word expressing more than 
one idea. Give examples of words recalling an idea 
of a thing and its action, of a thing and its quality, of 
a thing and its relation, of a thing and some circum- 
stances. What effect is produced on words by alter- 
ing their form ? Take the word " man,'' and by 
changing its form, express the idea that there is more 
than one. Alter it, to express the idea that '' man" 
owns some other thing. Alter it by changing the 
sex, or gender. 

Do nouns in English change their fo^-m to express 
case or relation F Give an example. Why is this 
called possessive case ? Has the word father, changed 
its form, to express a relation ? Does it express a re- 
lation ? Has the word man^s, changed its form to ex- 
jpress relation ? 

How m^ny genders in English ? from what are they 
derived, and what do they signify 1 How does the 
English differ from Latin and French in regard ip 
fender ? What advantage does this give ? 

In English, how is relation usually expressed ? 
How in Latiti ? Examples of both. 

Can relations be expressed by single words in Is^ 
tin ? Example. Give an example of words express 
fling connected ideas Is the arrangement of wordr 
ihat express connected ideas, the same in all langua- 

ri ? What is the ordinary method of arrangement^ 
English, ftnd what in Latin ? Does the arranger 
ment of words in English affect their sense ? Does it 
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I 

in Latin ? How are words ordinarily arranged in 
English ? How in Latin ? 

Lesson III. 

Grammar is the science which teaches us to use the 
proper signs for' expressing ideas , and also the proper 
method of arranging these signs. 

Parsing is discovering the ideas which are attach- 
ed to each sign of language, and the relations ani 
connexions which exist between the several ideas ex- 
pressed by words. Thus if we are to parse this sen- 
tence, •' The good boy studies his book ;" we first 
examine what is the idea which is to be attached t^ 
each word, and then shew the relation of the several 
ideas to each other. 

Thus we shew that good is a quality of boy, and that 
boy is the thing that acts — that studies is the action 
of the boy, and that book is the object, or thing affect-^ 
ed by that action. ' 

But in order to parse in the most satifactory man- 
tier, it is necessary to arrange all the words of lan^ 
guasre into certain general classes. We have words 
that express classes of things, and words that express 
particular things 

Thus furniture expresses a general class of things^ 
including many articles under it, and clothes is a gen- 
eral class, including many particular articles under it. 

In like manner, we have general classes of words ^ 
such as the class of words that represent things, the 
class that represents gualities, the class that represents 
actions, &.c. &c. 

In classifying words, they may all be divided into 
Jive general classes. 

1. Nouns, or words that represent things. 

2. Adjectives, or words that represent the qualities. 
Circumstances and relations of things. 

3. Verbs, or words tl^at represent the changes of 
things. 
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4. Pronouns, Of words that Are substitutes for 
* nouns. 

5. Words that are abridgements of language, and 
are made to represent seveial words. These are call- 
ed Adverbs and Conjunctions, 

Grammarians ha?e made several subdivisions of 
these classes of word^, and though there may, in many 
cases, be no need for some of these subdivisions, it is 
well to have the pupil understand what they are. 

The first class of words is Nouns, or the name of 
things, either real or imaginary. 

The first ideas of things which the human mind ob- 
tains, are gained by means of the Jive senses,— We 
gain an idea of some things by sight, of others by 
touch, of others by smell. 

Those things which affect the senses, are called 
tna^erta/ objects, because they are all different forms of 
matter, 

But^the child soon learps^ by reason and observa- 
tion, that there are other existences, besides those 
which affect the senses, such as the soul of man, the 
Divine Being, &c. 

After a time the child learns to consider any thing 
that can have a quality or can produce an effect, as a 
NOUN. Thus he perceives that there is something in 
a living man, that makes him differ from a statue, or 
a wax figure, or a person that istiead. He perceives 
this something has qualities, and can produce effects, or 
changes, and this thing he is taught to call a soul, or 
spirit. 

The child also finds that he can conceive of things 
that never existed, as if they were real things, such as 
a golden mountain, ^flying horse, a hobgoblin, &c. 

It is the case, also, that the mind forms a habit of . 
thinking of actions as if they were real things. Thus 
the word *' sewing,'^ is spoken of as a thing, wnich 
has qualities, as good sewing and bad sewing. It is 
spoken of also as a thing which can cu;t, or produces 
changes, as " sewing employs the hands«" 
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The mind also forms a habit of thinking of qualities 
as if they were real things, which could themselves 
have qualities and produce effects. Thus sweetness is 
the quality of a thing, and yet it is spoken of as a 
thing itself, and we say ** great sweetness," and thus 
ascribe quality to it. We say that ** the sweetness 
overcomes the acidity/' and thus we ascribe an action 
to it. 

A Noun, then, is any thing which is considered by 
the mind as a real existence, to which qualities or ac- 
tions can be ascribed. 

Those nouns which are the names of qualities and 
actions considered as things, are called abstract nouns ; 
as virtue, sweetness, intrepidity, walking, &;C. They 
are called abstract, because the mind considers these 
qualities and changes as abstracted, or separate from 
the things to which they belong. 

Proper nouns are names used to distinguish one in" 
dividual from all other things ; as, Gen. Washington, 
Connecticut, &c. 

All nouns that do not answer to distinguish one 
individual from all others are called common nouns, 
because they are names which are common to many 
individuals. A name which was once proper, be- 
comes common, when it does not serve to distinguish 
one individual from all others. 

When any noun is said to exist, or to act, it is in 
the " Nominative case;^' as, "John is here." " The 
dog^ runs." 

When a noun is spoken of as being affected by the 
action of some other cause, it is said to be in the 
'' Objective case ;" as ** John struck the dog," 

When a noun is spoken of as possessing another 
noun, and has the apostrophe and letter s added to it, it 
is said to be in ihe " Possessive case;" as, " My fath- 
er's house." 

Note, — When the noun ends in s, if it is in the 
jMssessive case, x\k^ apostrophe only is tobeadded^ and 
the » omitted. 
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When a preposition shows a relation between two 
nOuns, the last one is considered as the object of the 
preposition, and is said to be in the objective case. 
Thus, " the book is on the table.^^ i Here the first 
noun, book, is in the nominative case^ because it is 
said to exist, and the second noun, table, is in the 
objective case, because it is the noun which is the 
vbiect of the preposition, on; that is, it is the noun to 
which the word on shuws the relation of another noun. 
The object of a preposition is also very often the incli' 
rect or remote object of a verb. Thus, " the boy put- 
the book on the table"' Here the book was most im- 
mediately . affected by the' action, but the table v/^n 
indirectly affected also. 

When a noun is considered as speaking, it is said 
to be in the lirst person ; when spoken to, in the se- 
cond person ; and when spoken of, in the third per- 
son. , 

When a noun represents one thing, it is in the sin- 
gular number ; when it represents mure than one thing, 
it is the plural number. Some languages have the 
form of a noun changed to express singular, plural, 
and what is also called the duai number, or the' num- 
ber two. Thus ; by one form of the noun it appears 
that there is only one thing ; by another, it appears^ 
that there are two things ; and by another, that there 
9iXzmore than two i\iiiig'&, 

Questions. 
What is Grammar ? What is Parsing ? Give an 
example. What are the classes into which all words 
may be divided ? Which is the first class of ideas ob- 
tained by the mind?' How are these obtained? 
Mention some real things, and some imaginary things. 
Mention some qualities and actions spoken, of as if 
they were real things. What are abstract nouns, and 
why so called ? What are proper and common nouns ? 
Give an example of a proper noun becoming common* 
When is the noun in the nominative case, and when 
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in , the objeetire. Why is a noun add to be in the ob* 
ieotive case, when the relation of some other noun to 
It is shewn by a preposition ? When is a noon singu- 
lar, and when plural ? When is a noun in the first 
person ? in the second ? in the third ? 

In this lesson, let the pupil be exercised in this 
manner : — What is the root of a word ? Write the 
root of a noun. Make this plural. Make it in the 
possessive case. Make a sentence, in which a noun 
is in the nominsctive case ; — in the objective case of a 
verb, and also of a preposition. Make a sentence in 
which nouns are used in all the numbers and all the 
jpersons. 

Lesson IV. 

An Adjective is a word that expresses either the 
quality or . relation, or some other circumstance of a 
noun. 

Adjectives are* usually divided into three classes. 
1. Participles ; 2. Prepositions ; 3. Common adjec- 
tives. 

The Participle shews the circumstance or situation 
in which some noun is placed by some action, or exts- 
tence. If it is by present action, or existence, it is 
called the Present participle ; if it is by past action, 
it is called the Past participle ; if it is by past action 
completed before another past action, it is called fhe 
Compound participle. The compound participle is 
always made by joining together a present and a jposf 
participle ; as. Having finished my work, I went 
home. 

The participle (or participator) has its name from 
the fact that it expresses some circumstance of a noun, 
and yet resembles a verb in implying some action, 
and thus paHicipates in the nature of both. 

The Preposition is an adjective that expresses the 
relation of one thing in regard to another. As a book 
on a table, by a table, under a table. 
2 
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Cmmnon^ Adi^Hwa are tk^ words that easpress all. 
the qwditia of a noun, dndaU the other circumstance^^: 
of a noun uhich are hot expressed either hy a verb, 
participle^ or preposition.. 

The Verb expresses the circum^ance of the acikn 
of the noun ; the participle the ctrcttmstance in which 
a liouo is placed by the action of some other noun ; 
and the preposition shews the circumstance of the 
relation of the noun, to some other noun. 

All o^Aer circumstances of nouns are expressed by 
common adjectives. 

In many languages, adjectives change their forms tO' 
shew the gender, number, person and case of the nouns 
they belong to. Thus, in Latin, the word " bon" is 
the root of an adjective, and means good; — if it is 
used to express the quality of a masculine noun, that 
is in the nominative case, and singular number, it 
would be bonus ; if the number was changed to pkiral> 
it would be boni; if the noun were feminine and sin** 
gular number, it would b^ bona ; if neuter, bonum. 

But in English, the adjective never varies its fom^ 
to show either the gender, number or case of the noun 
to which it belongs. But adjectives vary their form, 
both in English and in other languages to express the 
degrees of quality. These variations are called de- 
grees of comparison, because usually one thing is com^ 
pared with another in speaking of its qualities. Thus 
sweet, sweeter, sweetest. 

Beside the terminations er and est^ the words^ m^rt 
and most, less and least are prefixed to adjectives iRur 
the same purpose. Oenerally, when an adjective haa 
but one syHable, it is compared by adding er or est. 
If it has more than one, it is compared by prefixing the 
words> mor.e, most, less, or hdst. Thus we say,.bigb^ 
higher, highest ; and beautiful, more beautiful^ most 
beautiful. A high degree of quality is expressied. by 
prefixing very or exceedingly to an adjective ; as very 
high^ ex$eedingly beautifiU. 
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<2vESTI01ff8. 

What IS an AdjectHre ? What are the three clank 
«B ? Define them. 

How many kinds of participles ? Define them. 
OiTe an example of each. Does the form of English 
adjectives vary to express the degrees of quality ? 
What are the common modes of expressing degrees 
of comparison ? How do English and Latin adjec- 
tires differ ? Give the examples mentioned. Oi^e an 
example in which degree of quality is expressed witll- 
out comparison. Write sentences in which the noon 
nuin shall have some circumstance respecting it, ex- 
ipressed both by a common adjective, by a participie, 
and by a preposition. Find if there are participles 
and prepositions in Engiush that are made to ex^mss 
the degrees of comparison, like cemmon adjectives. 

Lessou v. 

A Verb is a word that expresses t^ action or exis- 
tence of a noun. 

Note. — Action, in gifammar^ mea&to fione change, 
either in mind or matter. 

' Those verbs that express action, are caUed actitfe 
verbs, and those that express simply existence, are ne^' 
ter verbs. 

If the action of the noun that acts, 'afiects some o^A- 
er noun, it is called an oc/toe transitive verb ; if it 
does not afiect any other noun, it is called an active 
intransitive verb. 

Ex. The man struck the boy. 
The boy ran an ay. 

Here the verb struck, is active trdnsitive, and the 
verb ran, is active intransitioe. 

Verbs are used not only to express the actions of 
nouns, but also by changing their forms, they can be 
ftiade to express several «tA«r circumstances beside the 
action. 

The part of the verb that does not change its ferm^ 
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is called the root, and this is the part that expresses 
the action^ Other circumstances are indicated by 
certain additions inade to this root. Thus hve is the 
root of the verb to love. 

By adding s or M to this root^ (loves or lovef A) the verb 
is made to express the action, the time of action, and the 
person^nd number of the ndun that acts. For this termi- 
nation is never added to the root, except when the time 
>6f action ia present, and the noun that acts is in the 
tMrd person and singular number. By adding a f to 
this (lovesf ) the person is changed from the third to 
the second person, and the number is the same. For 
this termination is never joined to a verb, except when 
the noun that acts is singular number and second 
person. But it does not show time, as it is used in 
both present and past time. 

The form of the verb is changed to express time or 
p(ist action. Thus he loves is changed to he laved, to 
show that the action is past. Thou loves^, is changed 
to thou loYedst, to show the action to be past^ In the 
last case, the ed shows past time, and the st shows the 
number and person of the thing that acts. 

S, and st are the only signs used to show the num- 
ber and person of the thing that acts. Most verbs 
are altered to show past time by the addition of d or 
ed, as " call, ccdled" AH such verbs are called regular 
verbs. Those that have other letters than d or ed em- 
ployed to show past time, are called irregular verbs. 

The form of English verbs are never changed, (only 
in the verb^o be,) except to show past time, and also 
the second ^nd third person singular. When the time > 
and the person are both to be expressed, those letters 
that express time are to be added ^rs/, and those that 
express number and person are to be added last. Thus 
in the verb to walk; if we wish to show the action to be 
done by a person spoken of, we add an s, (walks.) 
If we wish to show the Hme, and also that the noun is 
second person^ we add^s^ the td^ and then the si (as 
lOTedse.) 
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The verb to be, differs from all Q^her Engli|sdi f^rbs 
ia this reapect, that it changes its form entirely, toes* 
press the time of existence and also tO/ express the 
number apd person of the npuns that are said to exist 
This will be seen by the followiQg paradigm (or full 
view) of the verb. 

Pres^ Time. 
Smgular. Plaral. 

1. Per. J am. 1. Per. We are. 

2. Per. Thou art. 2. Per. Ye or you are 

3. Per. He is. 3. Per. They are. 

Past Time. 

Siogular. Plural. 

1. Per. I was. 1. Per. We were. 

2. Per. Thou wast 2. Per. Ye or you were. 

3. Per. He was 3. Per. ^fhey were. 

There are seven different forms of the verb to be; 
viz. be, am, art, is, are, was, and were, and these forms 
are regulated by the number and person, ot the nomi' 
native case, and by the time of the existence expressed. 

The Latin and Greek languages differ from the 
English in respect to the number of circumstances which 
can be expressed by varying the terminations of a verb. 
In these languages the root of the verb is placed first, 
and then by means of a great variety of terminations, 
they can express, not only all the persons and numbers, 
but also various times of action, and various circum- 
stances of the noun that acts. 

Thus by means of certain terminations, they can 
show all the different persons. By various letters, al- 
^o, the time of action, is shown to be either present, 
or the action is shown to be unfinished, or finished, or 
finished before another past itction, ox future. 

There are letters, also, that show that the action is 
commanded, or that the noun that acts h»B power, or is 
under obligation tb act or exist. 
2* 
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To illastrate these observations, we may tak'e the 
root of the verb amare, whicji signifies to love. The 
root of this is' ama, and this When nsed alone, is the 
form -of the verb by which the action is commanded; 
ad ama {hve thou, or do thou love.) 

Change the aio o,X^^^o,) and it is Ilove, Add an 
s to the root (amas) and it is thou lovest. 

Add a 7 to the root, (amaf) and it is " he loves." 
Add mu8 to the root (amai7ii/5) and it is we love. 

Add tis to the root, (ama^ts,) and it is ye love. 

Add nt to the root, (ama^^,) and it is they love. 

Insert the letters ba between the root and these ter- 
minations, and the time of action is changed from the 
present to the past ; thus, ama:ba-m, (here m is used 
instead of o, in order to prevent the union of two vow- 
els,) I was loving; ama-ba-s, thou wast loving; ama- 
ba-t, he was loving, &c. In like manner, the power, 
or obligation of the noun that acts, is shown by insert- 
ing certain letters between the root, and that termina- 
tion, which shows the person and number of the noun. 

Thus in the word ama-re-s, the ama shows the oc- 
tion, the re the Uberty, power, ot necessity of the noun 
to act, and the s shows that the nOun that acts is se^ 
cond person and singular number. 

All the various forms of one verb are by Latin 
grammarians arranged in regular order, and are what 
is called a conjugation,, {which me&ns yoking together.) 
Our English grammarians have imitated this plan, 
and though they could find only three or four varia- 
tions in the forms of our verbs, they have supplied the 
deficiency by using other verbs, which, prefixed to our 
verbs, will, together express the same meaning as is 
expressed by the root and terminations of Latin 
verbs. 

Thus in Ju9,t\n, future time, frst person, and singu- 
lar number, are all expressed by one word, cunaho. 

In English, three words are required to express 
these ideas ; viz. / shall love. 

Those verbs which are used in English to assist in 
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expressing i^me and circumstances of action, are called 
aoxiliary, or helping verbs. They Bxe have, do^^be, 
shall, will, may, can, let, and mmt. 

All of these change their form to express past time, 
except let and must. Thus 



Present Time. 


Past Time. 


Have. 


Had. 


Do. 


Did. 


Am. 


Was. 


Shall. 


Should 


wai. 


Would. 


May. 


Might. 


Can. 


Could. 



According to Murray (the most approved English 
.grammarian), there are J?»c moods {or circumstances of 
the noun that acts,) and six tenses (or times of action, 
in the conjugation of an English verb. But it must be 
remembered, that most of these variations are not 
made by changing the form of the verb, but by t^e ad' 
dition of certain other words, , 

The following is a description of the tenses, or time, 
expressed by English verbs. 

Present tense is present action ; as " I write." 

Imperfect tense is past action, either finished, or re- 
maining unfinished ; as, ** I wrote, or was writing." 

Perfect tense is past action ^nt^^ec^, and is that form 
of the verb which is ordinarily uSed when speaking of 
a past action, when the time of the action if mention- 
ed, would not be fully past ; as " / have walked to- 
day." 

If we speak of an action as fully past^ and the time 
also is fully past, we use the Imperfect tense ; as, " / 
Tsorote yesterday ;" but if the time is not fully past, we 
use the perfect tense ; as ** / have written to-day" 

The pluperfect tense represents an action as past be- 
fore another past action ; as, " Thad written before the 
mail closed,^* 

The first future tense represents future action ; as, 
"I shall write." 
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The $ecand future represents /ti^ure action to be ac- 
complished before another juiure action ; as, *^ I shdU 
have written before he will call for my letter." , 

The five Eaglish moods may be thus described. 

The Indicative simply asserts, or inquires, as ** l^e 
loves. Does he love ?" 

The Potential (hompotens, meaning powerful,) ex- 
presses power, liberty, will, obligation, of necessity of 
action, or existence, a^ " I can write ;" ** I must 
write ;" " I will write," &c. 

The Imperative commands or entreats an action ; 
as '* Let me write ;" '* Do thou write." 

The Subjunctive expresses the action as uncertain, 
or supposes the action, or represents it as conditional. 
This form of the verb is usually made, by the aid of a 
conjunction either expressed or understood ; as, ^ I 
go, you will stay. Were he good, he woqld be happy. 
That is, " if he were good," &c. 

The Infinitive Mood is simply the name of an action 
or existence, and may be considered as a noun, seeing 
it can be used both as the nominative and objective 
case of another verb ; as. 

To see, gives pleasure. 
I desire to write. 

In the first example, To see is nominative to gives ; 
and in the second example, to write is the object of the 
active verb desire. 

The Infinitive may sometimes also be parsed as an 
adjective. Example : The king was to come. 

That is, the king existed, and the circumstance of 
that existence was, either th^t he was about to perform 
an €uUion, or intending to perform an action. 

If all our ideas must be reduced to "things," and 
the " circumstances of things," when the infinitive is 
not a thing, it must be the circumstance of a thing, and 
the only thing mentioned in this case i? king. 

The following exhibits the conjugation of the neuter 
verb to be, and of the active verb to love. 

The Participles are appended to the verbs because 
they are adjectives which have the same root as the 
verb and imply action. 
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TO BE. 

Indicative Mood. \ 

Present Tense. 
SingfuUr. Plural. 

1. I am. 1. We are. 

2. Thou art. . 2. Ye or you are. 

3. Up, she, dr it is. 3. They are. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I was. 1. We were. 

8. Thou wast. 2. Ye or you were. ^ 

3. He was. ,3. They were. 

Perfect Tense. 
Siag^ular. Plural. , 

1. I have been. 1. We have beem 

2. Thou hast been. 2. Ye or you have been. 

3. He hath or has been. 3. They have. been. . 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Sing^ular. ^ Plural. 

1. I had been. 1. We had been. 

2. Thou hadst been. 2. Ye or you had been. 

3. He had been. 3. They had been. 

First Future Tense. 
Singfular. Plural. 

1. I shall or will be. 1. We shall or will be. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt be. % Ye or you shaU or will 

3. He shall or will be. be. 

3. They shall or will be. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have been. 1. We shall have been. 

2. Thou wilt have been. 2. Ye or you will have 

3. He will have been. been. 

3. They will have been. 
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Impemtire Hood. 

Singular. Plural. 

1. Let me be. 1. Let us be. "^ 

3. Be thou or do thou be^ 2. Be ye or yoii, or do ye be. 

3. liCt him be. ' 3. Let them be. 

Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singrular. Plural. 

1. I may or can. be. 1. We may or can be. 

2. Thou mayest or canst be. 2. Ye or you mayor can be. 

3. He may or can be. 3. They may or can be. 

Imperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should be. or should be. 

2. 't (k)u mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst be. would^ or should be. ^ 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or should be. would, or should be. 

Perfect Tense, 
Singalar. Plural. 

1. 1 may or eao have been. 1. We may or can have 

2. Thou mayest or canst been. 

have been. 2. Ye or you may or can 

3. He may or can have have been. ^ 

been. 3. They may* or can have 

been. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. PUiral. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should have been. or should have been. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wotildst, or shouldst would, or should have 
have been. been. 
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8. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could ,wouId, 
w should have been. or should have been* 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I be.' 1. If we be. 

2. If thou be. 2. If ye or you be. 

3. If he be, 3. If they be. 

Imperfect Tense. ^ 
Singular. Plural. 

1. If I were. 1. If we were. 

2. If thou wert. 2. If ye or you were. 

3. If he were. 3. If they were. 

The other Tenses are like the Indicative. 

Infinitive Modd. 
Preimi Tense. To be« Perfect. To have bden 

Participles^ 

Present. Being. Perfect. Been. 
Compound Perfect. Having been. ' 

TO LOVE. 

Indicative Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. Hove.* 1. We love. 

2. Thou lovest* * 2. Ye or. you love. 

3. He, she, or it, loveth, 3. They love. 
or lovea 

* In the present and imperfect tenses, we use a different 
form of the ?erb,^ when we mean to express energy and 
positivepess : as, i^'^do love ; thou dott love ;^he doee love ; 
I did love ; thou didst love ; he did lo?e.*' 
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Imperfect Teiue. 
Sioifiilar. PlariL 

1. I loved. 1. Wc loved. 

2. Thou lovedst. 2. Ye or you loved. 

3. He loved. 3. They loved. 

Perfect Tense. 
SingFular» Plural. 

1. I have loved. 1. We haVe loved. 

2. Thou hast loved. 2. Ye or you have loved. 

3. He hath or has loved. 3. They have loved. 

Pluperfect Tense, 
Sin^ar. Fhiral. 

1. I had loved. 1. We had loved. 

2. Thou hadst loved. 2. Ye or you had loved. 

3. He had loved. 3. They had loved. 

First Future Tense. 
Singular. Plaral. 

1. I shall or will love. 1. We shall or will love. 

2. Thou shalt or wilt love. 2. Ye or you shall or will 

3. He shall or will bve. love. 

3. They shall or will love. 

Second Future Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I shall have loved. 1. We shall have loved. 

2. Thou wilt have loved. 2. Ye or you will have loved. 

3. He will have loved. 3. They will have loved. 

Imperative Mood^ 
Singular. Plural. , 

1. Let nlelove. 1. Let uf love. 

2. Love, or love thou, or 2. Love, or love ye or you, 
do thou love. or do ye love. 

3. Let him love. 3. Let them love. 
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• Potential Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I may or can lore. 1. We may or can love. 

2. Thou mayst or canst 2. Ye or you may or can 
love. love. 

3. He may or can love. 3. They may or can love. 

Imperfect Tense. - , 

Singular. Phiral. 

1. I might, could, would, 1. We might, could, would, 
or should love. or should love. . 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you, might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst love. wou>d, or should love. 

3. He might, could, would, 3. They might, could, 
or i^hould love. would, or should love. 

Perfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. 1 may or can have loved. 1. We may or can have loved 

2. Thou mays( or cuist 2. Ye or you may or can 
have loved. have loved. 

3. He may or cim have 3. They may or can have 
loved. lovBd. 

Pluperfect Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. I might, could, would, L We might, could, would, 
or should have loved. or should have loved. 

2. Thou mightst, couldst, 2. Ye or you might, could, 
wouldst, or shouldst would, or should have 
have loved. loved. 

3. He might, could, ^ould, 3. They might,could,would, 
or should have loved. or should have loved. 

Subjunctive Mood. 

Present Tense. 
Singular. Plural. 

1. IfIIov«. 1. If we love. 
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Singular.' ' Plural. 

2. If thou love. 2. If ye or you love. 

3. If he love. 3. If they love. 

The other tenses of this mood are like those of tl\e 
Indicative, with t/ prefixed, or some other ^conjunction 
which has a similar effect. 

Infinitive Moodf. 

Present. To love. Perfect, To have loved. 

Participles. 

Present, Loving. . Perfect. Loved. 
Compound Perfect. Having loved, 

Most of our English grammarians make what is call- 
ed a 'passive verb. 

It is defined as " a certain form of the verb which 
shows that its nominative case receiv6S an action ; as, 
" lam struck:* 

But the objects of Grammar are oaore readily ac- 
complished by parsing the verb to he as the verb, and 
theil the past participle as an adjective expressing 
some circumstance of the nominative case. 

For this verb is never any thin^r more than a past 
participle following the veii) to be. 

The reason why grammarians have made this dis- 
tinction seems to be, that in Greek and Latin, such 
ideas were expressed by a termination added to the 
root of a verb. Of course it was included in the coh" 
jupations, and English grammarians put the same into 
the English conjugation. Thus, "I am loved," 18 in 
Latin expressed by joining th« termination r, to 
" amo," (I love,) thus ** amor." 

If the pupils wish to know the passive form of any 
verb, nothing is to be done but to take the pastpartici' 
pie of that verb, and join it to the verb to be, in that 
mood, tensei or person which is required. Thus if 
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in the Indicative mood ^nd future tense, we are to take 
that mood and tedse of the verb to be, and join the 
past participle lowd, to it, as, " I shall be loved,** 

The following are the signs of the se^ral persons, . 
numbers, moods and tenses, of English verbs. 

s is the sign that the noun is the third person, sin^ 
gtdar, st is the sigu that the noun is second person 
singular. ^ 

doted is the sign of the tm/>er/ec/* tense in all 
regular verbs. 

Have is the sign of the perfect tense. 

ffad is the sign of the pluperfect tense. 

Shall before the simple verb is the sign of the^r^^ 
future. As " shall love." 

Shall have before the past participle, is the sign of 
the second future. As " shall have loved." 

Let or do, is the sign of the Imperative. As " let 
me love ;" " do thou love." 

Note. The imperative, when let is used, must he 
par^d like this expression ; " Permit me to hve ;" 
for the word love is in' the infinitive mood. 

To is the sign of the Infinitive, though often 
omitted. 

May, might, can, could, will, would, must and 
should, before the simple fbrm of the verb, are the 
signs of the potential mood ; as, "I can love," &c. 
Also may have, might have, can have, could have, will 
have, would have, must have, and should have, before 
the past participle. As, " I might have loved." 

In the preceding conjugation, there are four de- 
grees of time presented, as expressed by the potential 
mood. But these in many cases are very inaccurate, 
and when the potential mood is used, the time of ac- 
tion is not to be discovered so much by the form of 
the verb, as by the drifl and construction of the 
sentence. 

> The form of the verb sometimes is changed to show 
the subjunctive mood ; as^ '* were he here/' instead of 
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'' was he here." Or, .^' If she were well/' instead of 
'^ if she 1005 weU.'' Thus also in the verb to he in the 
subjunctiYO mood we say, ** If he 6e/' instead of " if 
hetV' 

The sign of the subjunctive is either these changes 
in the usual ybrm of the verb, or else a conjunction is 
expressed or understood ; as " Tho* he slay me, yet 
will I^ trust in him." Here also slay is used instead 
of slays, and the word tho* expresses a supposition, 

lii English a question is usually asked by placing 
the nominative after instead of before the verb. In 
this case, when the verb has quziliarits joined with it, 
the nominative is placed after the first auxiliary, as, 
'< ShaU 1 have dniahed." 

dUESTIONS. 

What is a verb ? What is meant by action, in 
Grammar ? What are active and neuter verbs ? 
What is the distinction between active transitive and . 
active intransitive verbs, and give example df each. 

How are verbs made to express other circumstan* 
ces of a noun, besides action ? Give examples. What 
is the root of a verb ? Take the verb speak, and by 
changing its form show that the nominative is third 
person and sipgular numbier. Change it again^ so 
that its nopfiinative shall be second person singular. 
What are the signs of the second and third persons ? 
By what letters are most English verbs made to ex- 
press past time ? 

What are called regular and irregular verbs t 
When both time and person are to bis expressed by 
the verb, which letters are put first ? Example. How 
does the verb to he differ from other v^rbs. What is 
the form of this verb in the present time, first person 
singular ? Second person ? Third person, ^c. ? 

How are all the other forms ? 

How do Latin and Greek verbs differ from English ? 

What can be expressed by the various Latin termi- 
nations, and mention the examples given. 
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What is a conjugation ? How have English gram- 
marians imitated the Latin ? What deficiency,«of out 
language is there, and how have they supplied it. 

What are attxiliarif verbs 7 

Repeat them. Do these change their form to ex- 
press time ? , V • 

What is mood or mode^ and what is tense ? and how 
many of each has Murray made for our grammar ? 
Define them, with examples. 

What is a passive verb ? How is it formed ? What 
is the best way of parsing it ? Why was this mode 
of expression introduced^ into English grammar, as a 
"particular form of a verb ? 

What are the several signs of the persons, lumbers, 
moods and tenses ? What is said of the subjunctive 
mood ? What is generally the sign of the subjunc- 
tive mood ? • ; 

How is a question asked in English ? 

How wl^n the verb has auxiliaries ? 

Let the pupil first read over this lesson with the 
teacher, add have it explained and illustrated 5 then 
before committing the answers to these questions, let 
the following exercises on the slate or black board.. , 

Make sentences in which there shall be a neuter, 
an active transitive and an active intransitive verb. 

Find the root of the verb have. By various addi- 
tions to this root express these ideas : L That the 
tioun is singular, and third person. 2. That the noun 
is singular and second person, 3. T^hat the time^ is 
past, and the noun spoken to. 

By the addition of other words express the follow- 
ing ideas. 

1. That the action is completed, but the time is not 
fully past.; 

2. Thfit the action \s finished before another action, 
3k That the action \^ future, 4. That the action tuill 
take place before another /ti/Mrc action. 5. That the 
noun has present liberty, power, will, or obligation Uy 
perform the action. 

3* 
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6. Use may, mighty can, could, mil, would, muit and 
should^ aa auxiliaries, and tell what time is expressed. 

^^ Use may have, might fiave, can have, could have, 
d&c. as auxiliaries, and tell what time is expressed. 

9. Command or entreat the action by the ai4 ot an 
auxiliary. 

Express the aetioa as supposed, or under some con- 
dition or uncertainty, by changing the form and posi- 
tion of the verb, and also by using such conjunctions 
as if, thff, unless, &c. 

ADVERBS. 

Adverbs are usually abridgements of language ; and 
represent the ideas expressed by two or more words ; 
such as here, which means in this place ; now, which 
means at the present time ; yes, which means I agree 
to what is said or proposed ; no, which mennsldonot 
agree to what is said or proposed. Many adverbs are 
used to express the manner in which the noun acts, 
as " he behaved wisely,*^ that is in a wise banner. In 
this case the adverb expresses some circumstance of a 
noun when it is in action. 

This is the reason why this mme, adverb, is given 
to this class of words, because it is often added to the 
' verb, to express some circumstances of the noun while 
in action. 

Some adverbs are used to vary the signification of 
adjectives ; as, most beautiful, that is, beautiful in the 
highest degree ; very beautiful, that is, beautiful in a 
great degree. Some adverbs also are used to vary the 
meaning of other adyerbs ; as, he acted uncommonly 
wisely; that is, he acted in such a wise manner as is 
uncommon, 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

Conjunctions are many of them like adverbs, in be- 
ing abridgements of several words. They are put in 
a separate class, because they are chiefly used to 
tmite together several other connected ideas. Thus, 
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" the seholftrs were seated, and th^ school commen- 
ced/' Here the several ponnected ideas preceding 
the and, were united by this coojunction with the 
several ideas that follow it ; and were it not for this 
word, these two sets of ideas would not appear to have 
any connexion with each other. 

Questions. 

What are adverbs ? Give examples. Why are they 
called ad verbs ? 

Write several sentences in which adv6rbs shall be 
used to express the circumstances of a noun while in 
action ; and also to vary the meaning of adjectives , 
and of other adverbs. 

What is said of conjunctions, and why are they put 
n a separate class ? Write several sentences, and 
connect them by conjunctions. ' 

DfiFI.VmONS OF SOME ADVERBS, PREPOSITIONS ANp 
CONJUNCTIONS. 

And signifies add. 

If signifies grant or allow. 

But has two meanings. 1. Be out, as " all hut one." 
2. Superadd, as, " I will do it, "but you must aid." Of 
signifies off, as the rind of or off an apple. Of is 
sometimes used like from. As in the case above, ** the 
rind /ra/» an apple," or o/ an apple. 

ils has two meanings. 1, Like. Example. "Sweet 
as honey." 2. Which or who. Example. Such per- 
sons as act thus. Bi/ has two meanings. 1. Next to. 
Example. She sat by her mother. 2. The cctuseor 
manner, "She was killed by Jightning." With hha 
two meanings. 1. Cause or manner. Example. He 
was killed with the sword* 2. Near to ; as. He was toith 
his father. For signifies on account of, &c. 

PRONOUNS. 

Pronouns are words used instead of the names of 
things, to avoid the too frequ^iit recurrence of these 
names. 
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Thus, John took his book, and Xareits cover 6ff. 
This, without the pronouns As'5 and Ui, would read 
thus. '^ John took John*s book, and tore book^s cover 
off." It can therefore be seen by this example, that 
pronouns add much to the beauty and propriety of lan- 
guage. « . 

fiut as there are many different kinds of nouns in ev- 
ery sentence, there must be s6me method for deter- 
mining hdw we shall know which noun is represented 
by a pronoun. 

To accomplish this, pronouns vary their forms to 
show the per son , gender, case, and number of the nouns 
they represent. 

Thus in the above example, we know that his stands 
for John, for it has the masculine form of the pronoun, 
and therefore stands instead of some masculine noun, 
and the only masculine noun in the sentence is John. 

There is a class of pronouns called personal pro- 
nouns, because by their form they show the person of 
the noun they represent. These pronouns also can 
by their form show the gender, number, and case that 
the nouns for which they stand would have, if substi- 
tuted in their place. 

These pronouns are 

I, We, 

Thou, Ye or You, 

He, She, or It, They. * 

/is used instead of the name of a noiin that is speak- 
ing, or first person, and is in the nominative case, and 
in the singular number. If the noun woiiW be in the 
possessive case, the 1 is changed to mine ; as, " this 
writing is mine;^^ (here mine stands instead of the 
name of the same person speaking ; and if written in- 
stead, it would be, "this writing is iS^araA's.") As the 
noun would in this place be possessive, this form of 
the pronoun is called in the possessive case. If the 
noun speaking were the object of ^n action, the Jwould 
be changed to me, as, John struck me. This then is 
called the objective ease 6f the prohoun. 

The gender of nouns is never shown by pronouns 
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unless the douds ate spoken, of, and in Uie singular 
number. The three forms that show gender, are He 
She and Jt He is masculine ; She feminine; It neu- 
ter. 

The following shows the different formfe that are 
used to show the gender, number, person, and case, of 
nouns. 

First Person. 
SiDfrular. Phiral. 

Nom. I. Nom. We. 

Poss. My or mine. Poss. Our or ours. 

Obj. Me. Obj. Us. 

Second Person. 
SiDgrnlar. Plural. 

Nom. Thou. Nom. Ye or you. 

Poss. Thy or thine. Poss. Yours. 

Obj. Thee. . Obj. You. 

Third Pefson Singular. 

Mascaline. Femtoine. Neater. 

Nom. He. Nom. She. Nom. It. 

Poss. His. Poss. Her or hers. Poss. Its. 

Obj. Him. Obj. Her. Obj. It. 

Third Person Plural 
Nom. They. 
Poss. Their or theirs. 
Obj. Them. 

RELATIVE PRONOUNS. 

There is another class of pronouns called relative 
pronouns. These are the words who, which, what, and 
that. Why they are put together in one separate class 
by our grammarians, it seems difficult to decide. They 
are said to bfi called relative pronouns, because they 
'* relate to some word or phrase going before." But 
this is equally true of the personal pronouns, as they 
always relate to a word going before, either expressed 
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or uoderslood. Tliey di€br fiom each other, more 
than some of them differ from the personal pronouns. 
Who is a pronoun, and differs from the personal pro- 
nouns in this respect only, that it does not show either 
the gender, number, or person, of the noun it repre- 
sents, as 

I am the man who spoke. 

They are the women who appeared. 

Here the word who, in one case, stands instead of 
a singularmascuUne noun, and in the other of ^plural 
feminine noun. 

Who is varied to show the case of the noun it re- 
presents. Thus 

Nom. Who. 
Poss. Whose. 
Obj. Whom. 

Whenever, therefore, the noun which is represen- 
ted would be the object of ^ verb or preposition, whom 
must be used, as, 

I am the man whom you ^ek. 

I am the' man to whom you Call. 

These sentences, with the noun substituted for the 
pronoun, would read thus : 

^' 1 am the man, this man you seek.'* 

" I am the man, to this man, you call.** 

Which is a word that seems to have various uses, as 
the following examples will show. 

1. Here are several books, which will you take? 

2. For which crime I am accused. 

3. I have lost my book, which prevents my studying. 
In the Jirst case, which seems to be both a pronoun, 

standing instead of th^ noun hook,jaind also an adjec' 
tive, by showing a circumstance about some noun; 
viz. that it is one among several things that are objects 
of attention. 

In the second case, the which appears simply as at| 
adjective, by being joined to a noun, to show that it 
was the noun spoken of previously. 

In the third case, it ^eems to be like an adverb, by 
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jr^r^s^iog the ideas expressed by uO tie words XhB.i 
precede it. 

It seems therefore ta be sonietimes a pronoun, some* 
times an adjective, and sometimes an adverbs 

The pupil in parsing may call which a relative pro- 
noun,, and then tell in which of these three ways it is 
used. 

That, is a relative pronoun, when it stands instead 
of a word or phrase. Sometimes that is a conjunction^ 
and sometimes an adjective pronoun. It is often sub- 
stituted for who or which, to prevent their too frequent 
recurrence. Thus 

The thing which was done, or 
The thing that was done. 
The ipan who came in, or 
The man that came in. 

That is always called a relative pronoun, when the 
sense would not be altered by changing it to who or 
which. 

What is a word ordinarily used to represent the 
same word used in two cases ^ 

As " he told {what) was done." 

That is ''he told {that thing, which th^lg) was 
done." Or 

'' he told {that, which) was done." 
Sometimes it represents one nominative and one 
objective case, and sometimes it represents two object 
tive cases. 

In the above instance^ it represents one objective 
and one nominfliive case, for that thing is objective 
to told, and which thing is nominative to was done. 

In the following sentence it represents two objective 
cases. 

"I gave him {what) he desired." That is, 
I gave him {that thing, which thing) he desired. 
Here " that thing** is objective to gave, and which 
thing is objective to he desired. 

Jn parsing in such instances, the pnpii may call what 
a relative, and teli the words it represents and the eases 
of these words. 
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What. 18 sometimeff used like wkich^ as^ What do 
you want ; that is, mhal thing or which thing do you 
want. In this case it is a relative pronoun, and ob- 
jecti?e to trait/. 

ADJECTITB PRONOUNS. 

There is another class of pronouns, called Adjective 
Pronouns, because they sometimes appear as M^ectives 
and sometitnes as pronouns. 

Examples. 
He gave me one. 
I saw one man. 
Each man was addressed. « 
He took each by the hand. 
In the above sentences the pronouns are • in one 
sentence used instead of nouns, and still show some 
circumstance of the noun, and in the other sentence 
they are joined to the noun, to show the same circum- 
stance. 
The following is a list of the adjective pronouns. 
Some, one, any, other, all, such, each, every, either, 
neither, my, thy, his, her, our^, your, their, this, that, 
these aA those. 

ARTICLES. 

There are two words, a and the, which ar^ called 
articles. 

These are adjectives ; for a is used to point out 
some circumstance of a noun ; viz. that there is but 
one. The is used to show that there is some particu- 
lar thing meant. 

When a precedes a vowel or silent h, it has n join- 
ed to it to make it easier to pronounce ; as, "an ap^ 
pie," instead of '* a apple." 

Questions. 
What are pronouns ? What method aids in deter- 
mining which noun in a sentence is repri^sented by a 
pronoun? Why do pronouns change their forms! 
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Why here personal pronouns thftt name ? When a 
nngle noan.is represented as speaking ^ and as a noon 
which is acting, what pronoun is subistituted for the 
name of this person ? Give an example. Inwhatcasep 
does I change its form ? When one person is speak- 
ing /or several, what word is used instead of the names 
of all the persons considered as speaking ? How and 
when does this word vary its form ? When one per- 
Bon or thing is spoken ot^ what word is used instead 
of the name of that person or thing ? 

When several persons or things are spoken of, what 
word is used instead of their names? Blow and when 
does this word vary its form ? 

When one person is spoken to, or when several are 
spoken to, what word represents the names of these 
persons? How and whea does this word vary its 
form ? Repeat all the personal pronouns in their ¥»• 
rious forms. Which pronouns indicate the gender of 
nouns ? Which are Uie relative pronouns ? Whi^ is 
said of the word who ? Make several sentences in 
which the word who shall be used in place of nouns of 
various numbers, genders and persons. What is the 
possessive and objective forms of who ? Make sentesr 
ces in which who shall be in the possessive case, and 
in which it shall be the object of a transitive verb^ and 
also in which it shall be the object of a preposition. 
Substitute the nouns represented by who, in each of 
these sentences. 

In how many different ways is which used ? Give 
examples of each, and explain them. What is said 
of the word that, and why is it used ? Vfb&u is it a 
relative pronoun ? 

What is said of the word what ? Compare several 
sentences in which the word what is used to represent 
a word in two cases. 

4 
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RULES or SYNTAX. 

' Syntax is that part of Grammar which contains the 
ruUs for the using the proper forms of words, and the 
rules for their arrangement in a septence. 

The following rules of Syntax are given. To each 
rule is added an example of ii& violation ^ to be cor- 
riected by the pupil. 

1. • A verb must take that form which is used to ex- 

f)ress the number and person of its nominative. Vio- 
ation ; '' he come in, and I tooJcest him by the hand, 
while all expresses their surprise." 

2. In all sentences, every verb must have a nomi- 
native case, and every nominative case must have a 
verb, (except the nominative independent, and the 
case absolute.) Violation : '^ As it pleased him to give 
you deliverance, and hath preserved you" &c. 
" Which rule, if observed, we shall escape censure." 

3. When a noun is addressed, it is called the nonh 
inative independent ; as, " O Caesar !" 

4. When a noun or pronoun is joined with a parti- 
ciple, and is neither the object nor nominative of a 
verb, it is in the case absolute. In such an instance, 
the pronoun must have its nominative form. Viola- 
tion : ** I called, and, him^ being absent, I left my 
card." . ^ -^ W s ^ 

5. When a verb hilSlwo nominatives, connected by 
and^ it must take its plural form. Violation : " Mary 
and Sarah vsas there." 

6. When a verb has two singular nominatives, con- 
nected by or or nor, it must take its singular form. 
But if one nominative is plural, it takes the plural 
form. Violation : " Mary or Sarah were there." 
'' Neither poverty nor riches was injurious to him." 

7. When a verb has two nominatives, one singular 
and the other plural, it may take that form which ex- 
presses the number and person of either; but when 
one nominative is nearest, it must take the form of the 
nearest nominative. Violation : ^' The wages of sin, 
are, death.** 
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8. When a verb has two nominatives of different 
persons f it must by its form indicate the person of the 
nearest nominative. Violations : " Thou or I art in 
fault." " I, thou, or he am the author." 

10. Pronouns must be of that form which indicates 
what is the gender, number, case and person of the 
nouns they represent. Violation. " He has injured 
/." " The God who I serve." 

11. A transitive verb, the present participle of a 
transitive verb, and a preposition^ always must have an 
object either expressed or understood. 

1-2. The objective form of a pronoun should never 
be used, except when it represents the object either of 
a preposition or of a transitive verb, or of the present 
piarticiple of a transitive verb. Violation. " It was 
she and me." Exception. Oh me ! Ah me ! 

13. The infinitive mood may be parsed as either the 
nominative, or object of a verb ; or as the object of a 
preposition, or of a transitive participle, or else as an 
adjective, expressing some circumstanpe of a noun. 

If the pupil finds it difficult to determine how to 
class a word^let such questioils be asked. Is it a thing, 
or some circumstance belonging to a thing ? If a cir' 
cumstance, i^ it action, or relation, or quality, &g. ? 

SENTENCES, PUNCTUATION, and CAPITALS. 

Words are usually, arranged in sentences, which are 
called either simple or compound, 

A simple sentence, has only one verb and one nomi- 
native case. As, ^* the ship has arrived in the har- 
bour." 

N. B. The infinitive mood is not considered as a 
verb. 

A compound sentence has more than one verb, or 
more than oire nominative case, either expressed or 
understood. As, <^ the ship has arrived, and brings 
news of peace." 
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Compowtd sentences are usaally made up of several 
simple sentences, connected together by conjunctions^ 
or by relative pronouns. In such sentences often are 
expressions which are not simple sentences, but 
what may be called im]pet{ect phrases, or expressions, 
which cannot convey any meaning except in theif 
connexion. 

Punctuation is a method of dividing sentences into 
their several simple sentences, and phrases. They aid 
in dicovering the sense to a reader, and in specudng, 
they direct where to make the necessary pauses. 

One simple rule may be given as b, general rule, that 
in many cases will suffice : viz. 

Rule. — Separate all the simple sentences and im- 
perfect phrases by commas^ and place a period where 
the sense is complete. Oi more briefly, *' a comma 
is to be placed at the end of each additional circum- 
stance, and a period where the sense is complete." 

The following are ad4ed as more definite and par- 
ticular rules. N 

1. A simple sentence is not separated by a comma, 
unless' it is divided by a phrase, or has several cir- 
cumstances connected with its nominative. 

2. When an imperfect phrase is used, it is separa- 
ted by a comma at the beginning, and at the end. 
Example : ** This work, in msiny respects, is very im- 
perfect," 

3. When there are several nominatvoes, or several 
objects of one verb, they are ordinarily separated by 
commas. When there are only two, and these con- 
nected by and, they are not separated by commas. 
Ex. : ^' The husband, wife, and child were taken." 

'* They took his books, paper, and clothes." 

4. Several adjectives belonging to the aame nous, 
are separated by commas, unless there be only two, 
and these connected by and. Ex. : '^^ A womaa, 
gentle, sensible, well educated, and pious." 

5. When a nominative has two or more verbs, thenf 
are separated by commas, unless connected by and. 
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Ex. " In a letter we may counsel, exhort, instruct, 
and discuss." *^ She was admired and flattered." 

6. Several adverbs belonging to the same word are 
separated by commas, unless there be only two^ and 

/these connected by and, Ex. " Success depends up- 
on acting prudently, steadily, and vigorously." 

7. Any intervening phrase that divides a nomina- 
tive fifom its verb, or that separates two sentences 
connected by and^ has a comma at the beginning and 
end. Ex. " The king, approving the plan, put it 
in execution." " They set out early, and^ before the 
close of the day, arrived at the place." 

8. The nominative independent, and the case al> 
solute are separated from the rest of a senteace by 
commas, at the beginning and end. Ex. " I am obli- 
ged, my friends^ by your kindness." " At length, 
their ministry being ended, they left the world." 

9. When two expressions are used together, in or- 
der to designate the same person or thing, if one has 
any qualifying words, it is separated from the rest of 
the sentence by commas. Example, " Paul, the 
Apostle of the Cfentiles." 

10* The relative pronouns generally have a comma 
before them. 

11. When several infinitives are nominatives to a 
verb, they are separated by commas. Example. " To 
relieve, to comfort, and to support are my duties." 

12. The * infinitive is sometimes nominative to a 
preceding verb, and in such, a case it has a comma be- 
fore it. Example. " The best remedy is, to with 
draw " 

13. A comma may often be used when a verb is un- 
derstood. Example^ "From law arises security, 
from security, curiosity, from curiosity, knowledge." 

14. Adverbs often need a comma on each side. — 
"This may benefit, nay, may cure." 

15. The semicolon is used to separate parts of sen- 
tences where the sense is completed, yet closely con- 
nected with what follows. Example. " You see that 

•4». 
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our country is weakened; that it is overrun with ea#- 
mies.; that it is fast verging to destruction." 

16. The colon is used in cases where the sense is 
not so closely connected with what follow, as whes 
the semicolon is used. Example. *' Do not expect 
perfect happiness : it is not to be found in this life." 

DIRECTIONS FOR PARSING- 

In parsing let the pupil first divide the sentence into 
its simple sentences, and iipperfect phrases. In each, 
of these, let the verb and its nominative case be first 
selected. Let all the words that express the relations, 
qualities, or other circumstances of the nominative 
case be pointed out. If the verb is transitive, let the 
object of the action be pointed out, and all the words 
that express any qualities, relations, or other circum- 
stances of it, be pointed out. After this is done, let 
each word be taken separately , and let each particular 
respecting it be pointed out. 

If it is a noun, tell its number, person, case, and 
gender. Tell whether it expresses any additional 
ideas, such as relation, &c. 

If a pronoun, tell the same ; and substitute the noun 
V it represents in its place. 

If an adjective Of participle, tell the nouns to which 
it belongs, and show its degrees of comparison. 

If a preposition, tell the two nouns between which 
it shows a relation. 

If a verb, tell whether it is regular, or irregular ; 
and mention its form in past time. Mention the 
forms of this verb in the different moods and tenses. 
Tell its root. Point out the peculiar terminations (if 
it has any) that show the persoh and number of its 
nominative, or the time of action. Tell its mood and 
tense, and what would be called its passive form in 
the same mood and tense. Tell its nominative case 
and (if a transitive verb) its objeect. 
If an adverb, tell whether it affects the meaning of 
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« verb^ aa ae^ecU/oe, or aa ad9$rb, aad tell what idteas 
are expressed by the word. 

If a conjunction, show what words or sentences are 
connected by it, and tell its meaning. 

The pupil niu8t| continually bear in mind, that in 
all language, there are oftentimes many word$ omUted, 
and that in such cases it is necessary, when parsing, 
often to supply the omission. 

For example, an adjective is sometimes used with-* 
out any noun, (which is understood,) and the nomi- 
native and the objects of verbs are often omitted, 
when they can be clearly understood without being 
expressed. 

It is best to point out these omissions in parsing. 

The same words are often used with different mean- 
ings attached to them. In parsing a word, it is ne- 
cessary therefore to ascertain its meaning before 
classing it. 

CAPITALS, POINTS, &c. 

All proper names must commence with capitals, and 
all appellations of the Supreme Being. 

All the nouns, verbs, and adjectives in a axption or 
Utle must begin with Capitals. 

Adjectives formed from proper nouns, must begin 
with capitals ; as, " Italian language," '< Greek na- 
tion," &c. 

When a sentence breaks abruptly, a dash («-) is 
used ; as, 

" Here lies the great — false marble, where ?"• 

The Interrogation point (?) is to follow a question. 

The exclamation point (!) is to follow an excla- 
mation. 

The P,arenthesis () is often used to include discon- 
nected circumstances in a sentence. Example : 

Know then this truth (enough for man to know,) 

Virtue alone is happiness below. 
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An Apostrophe (') is used to shorten words, and 
show where the letter is omitted ; as, 'tis, for ** it is." 

A Cctret ( A ) is placed under a line when a word is 
omitted, and the word is written above the line. 

A Hyphen oflen connects the parts of compound 
words ; as, lap-dog, tea-pot. 

Quotation marks (" ") are placed at the beginning 
and end of a sentence taken from another writer. 

A line is drawn under a very important word in 
writing, and such a word is put in italics, in printing. 

Every composition should be divided into para- 
graphs, by omitting a line or part of a line at places 
where the sense of two sentences is least connected. 



, OF LETTERS AND SYLLABLES. 

There are but 37 sounds in the English language, 
which are used as signs of ideas. It is by the various 
combinations of these sounds that all language of the 
voice is formed. 

These sounds are heard in the following words : 
a as sounded in awe e as in end 

a as in ash i . as in isle 

a as in ale i ' as in ind 

a as in at o as in old 

e as in evil oo as in ooze 

e as in err ou as in our 

The above are called vowel sounds, because they 
can be prolonged without the aid of other sounds. 

The following are consonant sounds, and cannot be 
prolonged without the aid of vowel sounds. They are 
heard in the following words : 



Bas 


heard in 5ut 


Th as in thou 


R as in rig 


D 


as in de^d 


Th as in thisile 


J as in jo 


G 


as in^o 


Zh as in azure 


P as in pipe 


V 


as in vB.'in 


ng as in thiw^ 


T as in af 


z 


as in zeal 


L as in Zo 1 


K as in king 


Y 


as in you 


M as in man 


F as in fool 


W 


as in zrar 


N as in no 


S as in sis 


H 


as in how 


Jfh as in when 


Sh as in shz\\ 


Ch 


as in child 
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P, T, and K» are called mutes, because ^he| bife 
nojound except when joined to vowel sounds. 

C often has the sound of K and S, as, cistern, cat 

a when joined with tfy hasthe sound oik, as opaque. 

X is compounded of the sounds of gs or ks, and is 
therefore called ^double consonant ; as, ezact^ expect 

L, M, and R, are called liquids, because they so 
easily unite their sounds with other consonants. 

Adij^hongiB an union of two vowels; as Otf in 
sound. 

A tripthong is & union of Aree vowels ; as^ eau in 
beau^ 

A proper dipthong, is when both vowels are sounds 
ed; as 01 invoice. 

An improper dipthong is when only one vowel is 
sounded ; as e in eagle. 

A syllable is a word, or a part of a word, pronoun* 
ced with only one movement of the organs of speech. 

A word of one syllable is called a monosylltdfle, A 
word of two syllables is called a dissyllable. A word 
of two or more syllables is called a polysllable. 

A primitive word is one that csmnot be reduced to 
any simpler form, as good, 

A derivative word is one which can be reduced to a 
simpler form, as goodness. 

Spelling is dividing a word into its letters and syU 
Ublep. 

RULES FOR SPELLING. 

1. Words of one syllable, which end with/, /, or 5, 
following a single vowel, dtmble these letters ; as staff, 
will, pass. 

Exertions. If, as, is, has, was, yes, his, this, us, 
and thus. 

2. Words ending with other consonants than /, /, 
or s, do not double Uie final consonant. 

Exceptions. Add, ebb, butt, egg, odd, err, inn, 
ium,pmr, burr. 
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3. If another syllable is to be added to a word which 
ends with y, and a consonant before it, they is chang- 
ed to i ; as, happy, happier. 

But if the tf has not a consonant before it, it does 
not change ; as, boy, boy-ish. Also if the syllable to 
be added begins with i, the y is not changed ; as, 
carry, carrying. 

Note, — Accent is more force of voice given to one 
syllable than to another, and the accented syllable is 
often marked thus. (') Example. Hote'L 

4. If a syllable is to be added tOrWords ending with 
a consonant, this consonant is doubled, provided the 
word has only one syllable, or provided the accent is on 
the last syllable. Example. Wit^ mitj ; begin', be- 
ginner. 

5. When the syllables less, by, oxful, are to be add- 
ed to words ending with U, one 1 is to be dropped. 

6. When syllables are added to words ending with 
e silent, if these additions begin with a vowel, the e is 
dropped ; if not, it is retained. Example. Atone, 
atonement ; dare, daring ; come, coming. \ 

To most of these rules, there are some exceptions. 

EASY SENTENCES FOK PARSING. 

The man walks. The good child studies his book. 
A benevolent man will seek for the distressed. He 
was stationed on a ladder, which was fastened to the 
summit of the building. 

' I was taking my accustomed ride, when suddenly 
the horse took fright, and having cleared himself from 
the chaise, left me to finish my expedition on foot. It 
is painful to act in opposition to the wishes of our 
friends. To gain the love and estimation of his fel- 
lows, is the unceasing desire of man. 

Is this the reply you send to me, who cominand your 
fortune and life ? This is what I feared, and what 
was to be expected. He told me he could not advance 
the money, nor make any suitable arrangement, which 
was all very true. 
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I desire to hear this wonderibl orator. What is the 
cause of your delay ? 

Having attended to the subject in all its bearings, 
I am decidedly of opinion, that the regular operation 
of the laws cannotHbe expected. 
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